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BABYLON. 


Babylon rivalled Nineveh in its greatness and wicked- 
ness. And now the ruinsof these once hostile cities, which 
vied with each other, and both of which oppressed and led 
captive, the one the Israelites, the other the Jews, show 
that each of them has borne its predicted ‘‘ burden,” and 
that the vision which the prophets of Israel saw respecting 
them is true. The accounts are now as ample, and the 
witnesses as numerous, of its present desolation, as of its 
ancient greatness. 

Several of the best Greek and Roman writers describe 
the ancient greatness of Babylon at different periods. All 
agree in relating its wonderful magnificence. Herodotus, 
who lived about 250 years after Isaiah, wrote from what he 
saw and examined. The walls of Babylon, before their 
height was reduced to 75 feet by Darius Hystapes, were 
above 300 feet high; they were 75 feet broad, and 34 
miles in compass. The temple of Belus, 630 feet in 
height ; the artificial hanging gardens, piled in successive 
terraces as high as the walls, the embankments which re- 
strained the Euphrates, the hundred bfazen gates, the pa- 
lace built by Nebuchadnezzar, eight miles in compass ; and 
the artificial lake, the circumference of which was far more 
than a hundred miles, and its depth, by the lowest account, 
35 feet—all displayed many of the mightiest works of mor- 
tals concentrated in asingle spot. The great Babylon was 
the glory of kingdoms, and the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency, the golden city, the lady of kingdoms, and the 
praise of the whole earth. The Scriptures, which thus de- 
scribe it, mark minutely every stage of its fall, till it should 
become what it now is—a complete desolation. 

Concerning the siege of Babylon, Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon relate, in exact accordance with what Isaiah and Jer- 
emiah had foretold, that the Medes and Persians, united 
under Cyrus, prophesied of by Isaiah, above 100 years be- 
fore he was born, came against Babylon and besieged it ; 
that the Babylonians, enclosed within their walls, remain- 
ed in their holds and forebore to fight ; that Cyrus turned 
the waters of the Euphrates, which flowed through the 
city into the lake, whereby a snare was laid for Babylon; 
that the waters of the river, being thus lowered so as to 
allow men to go over, the enemy entered by its channel ; 
that, from the negligence of the guards, the gates, leading 
from the river to the city, were not shut; that the Median 














and Persian army thus entering, as if by stealth, designed- 
ly during the night of an annual Babylonish festival, Ba- 
bylon was taken when it was not aware; that its princes, 
captains, and mighty men, reposing after their feasts, and 
drunken, were suddenly slaughtered; and that Babylon, 
which had never been conquered before, was thus taken 
without resistance in a moment, unknown to the king and 
- inhabitants, who were not aware of their danger, till 

e messenger ran to meet another, with the tidings that 
Babylon was taken, Isaiah xxi. 2; xlv. 27; xliv. 1; Jer.1. 
38; li. 11, 27, 30, 36, 57. 

The gradual decline of Babylon is also traced in the pro- 
phecies, Isaiah xlvii. 1. Babylon ceased to be the seat of 
government ; it rebelled against Darius, was taken by him, 
and farther humbled, Jeremiah li. 44, 47,52. Xerxes 
seized the sacred treasures, and plundered or destroyed the 
temples and idols of Babylon, Jer. li.8, 9. Alexander the 
Great attempted to restore Babylon to its former glory. 
But his death, when in the prime of life, put an end to the 
work ; she was not healed, Jer. li. 9. About 130 years 
before the Christian era, a Parthian conqueror destroyed 
the fairest parts of Babylon; and many of the inhabitants 
were removed into Media. ‘The neighboring city of Se- 
leucia also drained it of a great part of its population. 

After the commencement of the Christian era, Babylon 
became gradually more and more desolate, till, in the fourth 
century, its walls formed an enclosure for wild beasts, and 
the site where the gelden city had stood, which reigned 
over the nations, was converted into a hunting place for 
the Persian monarchs. A long interval succeeded without 
any record concerning it, and the progress of ages has 
brought it at last to that utter desolation which the proph- 
ets testified that it Would finally become. 

The ruins of Babylon, the site or situation of which has 
been completely ascertained, have been visited and des- 
cribed of late, by several British travellers. ‘There is some 
diversity of opinion as to what particular palace, or edifice, 
of ancient Babylon, is now a particular mound or heap, 
but the greatness of the desolation admits no dispute. 
For, from being the “ glory of kingdoms,’’ Babylon is now 
the greatest of ruins; and, after 2,400 years, it exhibits 
the precise scene defined in prophecy. 

[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 





Moral Gales. 








ORIGINAL, 


HELEN AND ANNA, AT SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


** Come, Anna, dear, lay by your book and take a walk 
with us. The girls are all ready.” 

* “Qh no, I have every thing to do this afternoon. I 
must prepare my Latin translation, and study my Botany, 
and take my music Jesson, and ’’— 

“Don’t make any more excuses sister, I pray. You 
will have time for the Latin in the morning. We will 
come back before the hour for your music, and for the 
Botany we will find some new specimens of flowers for 
analysis. Miss Norris says that is the best way to study 
Botany. But Kate and Maria will be impatient. Here 
are your hat and gloves; do come.” 

Anna could not resist her sister’s eloquence, for as the 
critics say, “‘ Manner is everything,’’ and Helen as she 
stood in the open door way radiant with the glow of health 
and exercise, with a speaking eye and persuasive voice, 
could not be refused. So Anna tied on her hat, saying ; 
‘Well, I suppose I must go, Helen, but I shall take no 
ere in it, because J shall feel as if I ought to be stu- 

ing.” 

Helen and Anna Campbell were members of a large 
boarding-school, about two hundred miles from the home 
of their parents. ‘They were daughters of a wealthy mer- 
chant in the city of Boston, who was desirous to bestow 
upon them every advantage of education, that money could 
procure. Most devotedly did they love each other, for 
they were twin sisters, and though at the period we have 
introduced them to our readers, they had numbered four- 
teen years, they had never been separated for aday. They 
shared the same pillow at night, and held their very 
thoughts in common. Yet their characters were striking- 
ly dissimilar. ‘They almost seemed marked for contrast. 
Anna was grave and reflective far beyond her years. She 
was highly conscientious, desirous of knowing and doing 
her duty. T'o study or read was her delight. Indeed, she 
never seemed happy or at ease, without a book in her 
hand. Now this love of reading is laudable and produc- 
tive of the greatest benefits, but it may be carried to an 
extreme. With Anna it became a passion, absorbing 
every other feeling. It led her to wrap herself in her own 
thoughts, and produced a perfect indifference to what was 
passing around her. She was greatly deficient in the hab- 
it of observation. Helen, on the contrary, lived in the 
present. Ifer temperament was ardent and impassioned, 
while her heart seemed to glow with love for every living 
thing. She loved study, but it must be confessed, she 
loved far better to ramble the fields, and climb the hills,— 
to search for wild flowers, and distinguish the songs of the 
wren, the robin, and the goldfinch. She was alive and 
awake to everything. All she saw and heard was laid un- 
der tribute for her instruction and amusement. With her, 
not a word of conversation, or a note of nature’s countless 
harmonies ever fell upon an inattentive ear; no sense of 
beauty or deformity was regarded with an unobservant eye. 
Not the most trifling object about her, or the most com- 
mon operation performed in her presence was passed by, 
unnoticed. This habit of observation in Helen was unit- 
ed toa mind naturally inquisitive, so that a day rarely 
passed without adding something to her stock of ideas. 

But we must return to the projected walk. It was. 
Wednesday afternoon, and a half holiday. The sisters 
with their two friends, Maria Merton and Kate Williams, 
sauntered along the street of the town, in which the semi- 
nary buildings were located, and strayed towards a large 
grove, or rather forest, at the distance of about a mile. 
The larger part of the forest had been cleared of its un- 
derbrush, and was intersected by cart paths in various di- 
rections. ‘These were overgrown by the soft green grass, 
and deeply shaded by the overarching branches of tall 
trees. Sometimes the shade almost amounted to gloom, 
but again the golden sunbeams would stream athwart the 
path, and shed their mellowed light from above, with rich- 
er grandeur than ever gleamed in the most costly cathe- 
dral. Now and then aslightly worn foot-path would strike 
out of the main avenues of the forest, which if followed on 
its various windings, might conduct toa shelving rock, a 
singing brook, or a plain green, just right to arrange the 
feast for a pic-nic party ; for the forest was a favorite re- 
sort of the school girls, and many a time had the lofty oaks 
and elms nodded their heads to survey the snowy cloth 
spread with baskets of cakes, slices of nicely spread bread 
and butter, and the tempting luxury of strawberries and 
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cream, while their echoes rung tothe merry laugh of buoy- 
ant, happy, care-begone childhood. 

When the girls had entered the precincts of the wood, 
they advanced to some flat stones which were arranged 
for seats near a bubbling spring, and having quenched 
their thirst, for a glass for general accommodation was 
kept in a niche of the rock that overhung the fountain— 
they seated themselves, took off their hats, and really rev- 
elled in the luxury of a comfortable seat, pure water, and 
a shade of delicious coolness, after their weary walk under 
the scorching sun of a July day. 

“ How beautiful every thing is here,” said Maria, a 
thoughtful, sensitive girl of fifteen. ‘I always feel as if I 
could not drink in half the beauty that surrounds me, on 
such a day, and in such a spot as this,” 

“T do not feel so,” said Helen, “I open my whole 


° } 
heart in a summer’s day, and love every body, and every 


thing. I know not how I could be any happier than I am 
just now.” : 

“One thing would make you happier, dear Helen.” 

A slight shade passed over Helen’s animated face, as she 
answered, ‘I know what you mean, Maria. It is, that [ 
ought to love God with all my heart, and when I remember 
how many beautiful things He has made, I think I do 
love Him.” 

“But not supremely,” said Maria, “not so that you 
have been penitent for your sins, and devoted your life to 
His service.” . 

Helen was silent. A tear trembled in Anna’s eye, and 
the little party seemed pervaded by a deep feeling. At 
length Kate, a sprightly girl of eight years, who, on ac- 
count of her relationship to the sisters, was much with 
them, broke the silence, which to her, at least, was rather 
oppressive. 

‘‘I think these trees have beautiful leaves, and how 
nicely they screen us from the heat. I will have a bough 
for asun shade when we go back. What kind of trees 
are they, cousin Anna?” 

““T don’t know, I am sure, dear,” said Anna, “ T never 
remember seeing this kind before.” 

“They are oaks,” said Maria, “‘ why you must have 
seen them every day, Anna.” 

‘“* But I never noticed how they differed from any other 
tree.” 

Helen had strayed on a little in advance of the others, 
and now called, ‘‘ Come girls, see what queer pieces of 
rock these are.” 

Her companions proceeded in the direction whence 
they heard the voice, for Helen was concealed in the wood, 
and on reaching her, they found her kneeling at the base 
of a large ragged looking rock, examining the pieces which 
apparently had been scaled or broken from it. ‘“ How 
very strange,” said Maria, ‘ the different kinds of rock are 
intermingled. That is a beautiful specimen of mica, and 
there you really have a piece of crystalized quartz. Miss 
Hill will be delighted with them for her class in Ge- 
ology.” 

‘© Then take them to her, Maria, you are a member of 
the class, are you not ?” 

*« But they are rare specimens, and you ought to have 
the credit of finding them.” 

“‘Oh! that is no credit, I am sure,” replied Helen, 
‘** anybody might pick up a stone.” 

“Tt seems to me that yesterday’s rain has dried very 
soon,” said Maria. 

“ Did it rain yesterday,” asked Anna. 

‘Why cousin, don’t you remember it began to rain 
just after school was over, and rained hard till evening, so 
that we could not walk.” 

“* What are those objects moving on the hill, Anna?” 
asked Maria, as an opening in the wood presented a rising 
ground at.a little distance. Maria was short-sighted, and 
could not distinguish objects except they were very near 
her. 

‘Some sort of animals, I suppose,’ answered Anna. 
‘*T don’t know the name of them.” 

** Why Anna,” cried Helen, who just then emerged from 
the wood on a return from another exploring expedition, 
“‘ why sister, you must know what they are.” 

_“ But honestly, I do not.” 

“How funny that you don’t know sheep,”’ said little 
Kate. ‘‘I saw them first, many years ago, when I visited 
in the country, with papa and mamma.” 

** But see,” said Helen, as she held up her treasures, 
‘see what I have found, three new specimens of flowers. 
I took leaves, roots and all. ‘There is another more beau- 
tiful, near where these grew, but I could not dig up the 
root alone, so I came for you to help me.” 

They accompanied her, and found in a little marshy 
spot, a most beautiful flower as Helen had said. Its petals 
were of arich crimson, contrasting finely with its dark 
green, lily-like leaves. 

It looks like a queen alone in-her pride,” said Anna, 

‘* But how cousin Helen, did you ever think that flower 
grew behind this deep thicket,” asked Kate, ‘“ no one else 
would have found it.” 

The earth was carefully removed from the root of the 
plant by some sharp stones, so that it was secured to Helen 
entire and without injury, and very happy did she feel 
when she thought of the pleasure she should afford Miss 
Norris, and the interest which the analysis of the new 
plants would add to the next day’s exercise in Botany. 

The sun now declined so far tothe west that Anna 
thought it must be nearly time for her music lesson, so the 

irls turned their steps homeward. When once more un- 
, the broad open sky, said Helen as she looked up, 
‘How beautiful those white clouds are. Sometimes I 


think there is nothing in nature so beautiful, for they as- 
sume so many and so fanciful forms, that you may imagine 
them anything you please.” 

Anna gazed upwards. ‘‘ How etherial and pure,” 
she exclaimed in admiration. ‘‘ They seem like the man- 
tles of angles, which they have lost as they winged their 
flight on some errand of mercy. Strange that I never 
ndticed them before.” ; 

‘ And strange it is that you two are twin sisters,” again 
chimed in little Kate, “ for you don’t notice anything, 
Anny, while Helen sees and finds things, that no one else 
would think of.” 

‘* Let us take another walk on Saturday afternoon,” said 
Maria as they reached the door of their boarding house,” 
and Helen shall again become pioneer, for through her 
agency we have now accomplished considerable.” 

[To be Continued.] 








Narrative. 


THE SICK LIEUTENANT, 


A NARRATIVE OF FACTS. 








It is not many years since one of the gallant vessels of 
our navy floated proudly into the bay of New York. The 
wind was blowing only in gentle breezes, which at one 
time pressed out the inviting canvass, and at another, suf- 
fered it to hang useless by the side of the tall mast. At 
each successive expansion of the sail, the countenances of 
nearly all on board brightened ; for then they were urged 
with new rapidity toward the city. Various, indeed, were 
the emotions experienced by the several individuals. Some 
were exulting in the prospect of leaving, for awhile, the 
toils and vexations they had endured upon the bosom of 


relaxations, which the sailor too frequently seeks in a city 
life. Others were eagerly looking forward to the addition 
to their earthly goods, which would be made by the ter- 
mination of the voyage; while a few were rejoicing at 
their entrance into the harbor, only because they were 
well pleased with a change. Among all these walked an 
individual in sullen silence, apparently anmoved by any 
thing around him. He saw that he was fast approaching 
a place which once had been as rich in comfurts for him 
as for any of his companions. ‘‘ But now,” thought he, 
‘* what interest has it tome? Die I must, and the ocean 
is as fit a place for my grave as the best churchyard in the 
city.” 

The lieutenant, for that was his office, had the seeds of 
consumption effectually planted in his system. He had 
resisted the evidence of this fact until it would have been 
madness to resist it any longer; and he, who had been the 
life and delight of his friends, was now driven into oppo- 
site gloominess by the conviction that he was approaching 
his end. He had looked only to the werld for comfort ; 
and the hour had come in which the world had nothing to 
bestow ; could he then, as a Christian, havelooked beyond 
the things of time into the eternity he was fast approach- 
ing, how diflerent would have been his feelings, how dif- 
ferent would have been his hopes! But alas! he had no 
hope beyond the grave, and wished to hear of no other life 
but this, for he was an infidel. In some nnhappy hour, 
without sufficient examination, he had determined to dis- 
believe the Bible, and he mainly sought to be confirmed 
in his soul destroying views. 

In such a state of mind he arrived in the city; his as- 
sumed opinions denied him the greatest of all comforts, the 
comforts of religion ; and with a heavy heart he sought in 
quiet lodgings retirement from the busy world. There 
every day pointed out to him more distinctly the ravages 
of disease; and, strange to say, every day he madega 
stronger effort to cling to infidelity, until, at last, he pro- 
ceeded to such lengths as to avow, that if a clergyman 
should be brought to see him, he would bury his dirk in 
his bosom. Nor were his words stronger than his inten- 
tions, for he actually placed his weapon under his pillow, 
that he might be enabled to do as he had promised. 

I will not detain the reader by describing the melan- 
choly manner in which his days succeeded to nights and 
his nights to days, of whole hours spent in apprehensions, 
which in spite of himself fastened upou his mind, and of 
pains which were only alleviated by the kind attention of 
the Christian friends in whose house he resided. Permit 
me to pass on to a later period in his existence. 

The head of the family under whose care he remained, 
had often doubted in his mind whether, notwithstanding 
the threat of the lieutenant, it was not his duty to inform 
some Christian minister of his state. He at length deter- 
mined that itwas. Accordingly he proceeded to the house 
of a neighboring clergyman of the Episcopal Church, and 
communicated to him, not only the illness of the young 
man, and his determination to listen to no Christian ad- 
vice, but likewise his resolution to destroy any clergyman 
who might venture to converse with him. 

The minister heard the account with interest, and after 
invoking the Divine direction, proceeded to the room of 
the dying stranger. The sick man had already obtained 
a hold upon his feelings, which none but the Christian can 
describe. He saw before him a frail human being, about 
to be cut off from all connexion with the world, and con- 
sequently soon to be out of the reach of the saving influ- 
ence of the Gospel ; there was a soul more precious in the 
sight of God than this earth and all worlds beside, and that 
soul was about to be cheated out of a happy immortality, 
by a system of unexamined doubts concerning the religion 








the ocean, and, in the hope of participating in the sinful " 





of Jesus Christ, the blessed son and. Messenger of God, 
In his first visit he did not deem it prudent to disclose the 
real purport of his errand, but confined himself to some 
general inquiries after his health, and some few items o 
advice concerning his comfort, suggested by his experience. 
However, the deep concern which he felt for the sick man 
displayed itself in all he said and did; and he did not 
leave him until he was earnestly invited to repeat his visit. 
Twenty four hours had not elapsed before he was again at 
the bedside of the young man. He asked after his health, 
and his voice proclaimed the interest he felt. ‘‘ Sir,” said 
the lieutenant, ‘‘ your kindness overcomes me, I am not 
accustomed to see strangers take such an interest in my 
welfare.” ‘‘I do, indeed, take an interest in your wel- 
fare,” replied the minister, ‘‘ and it is an igferest far.deep- 
er than you suspect; it is an interest founded in a khow!- 
edge that you have an immortal soul, and that it is in dan. 
ger. God knows that I would sacrifice much to save your 
body; but, O! what would I not give to be the happy in- 


strument of leading you to Him who can save your soul!” , 


The whole frame of the lieutenant seemed to be under 
the influence of great inward excitement; and it was some 
minutes before he could speak with composure ; finally, 
however, he gathered strength enough to raise himself in 
his bed, and looking intently into the face of his visiter, he 
exclaimed, “‘ Sir, you are a clegyman !” 

“I am,” was the unhesitating answer; and you have 
determined to take the life of any such one who should 
dare to speak to you of your soul. Your soul is more pre- 
cious than my life; and even at the risk of never leaving 
this room alive, I have come to urge you to make your 
peace with God. You have determined to take my life. 
Here is your dirk, (he had drawn it from under the young 
man’s pillow, and now placed it in his hand,) and here is 
my breast; if my errand meets such treatment, strike.” 

The sick man strongly grasped the dagger, for a few 
minutes it shook in his hand, and then dropped harmless- 
ly on the bed; while the man himself, sinking down with 
weakness and excitement, cried out, ‘Tell me, O! tell 
me, what shall I do to be saved?” He saw at once that 
he had been acting under the influence of self-delusion ;— 
that he had doubted Christianity, not because it wanted 
evidences for its support, but because his heart was proud. 
He early knew, that to be a true Christian, it was neces- 
sary to be humble; and his haughty spirit deliberately re- 
jected a religion which would not permit him to be as he 
was. But now the intrepid conduct and earnest admoni- 
tions of the clergyman pressed conviction upon his mind ; 
he became willing to be saved in God’s own way, and 
therefore the greatest obstacle was overcome; for our 
heavenly Father is ulways anxious to receive us as His 
children ; and that we do not become so, is owing to our 
unwillingness to be saved in the manner He has appointed, 
that is, not through our own merits, but by those of His only 
begotten and once crucified Son. 

The minister saw his dying charge often, and at every 
successive visit beheld greater evidence of a wounded and 
contrite spirit—of a heart longing for reconciliation with 
a holy God. Many and fervent were the prayers which 
the penitent offered up to the Father of mercies; and many 
and glowing were the thanks which the minister poured 
forth as he saw the weary and heavy laden soul approach- 
ing each day more and more near the foot of the cross, to 
lay his burden there. The wished for period, the period 
for which he had long been looking, at length arrived, the 
sick man determined, by the aid of God, to give up all for 
Christ, to take no longer his own perverse will, but the 
will of his Saviour for his guide; and resolved to devote, 
as far as was in his power, his few remaining hours only 
to His glory. The determination was no sooner taken, 
than that peace which surpasses al] human understanding, 
the peace of God himself, was poured into his heart, and he 
rejoiced in the hope of the forgiveness of sins for the sake 
of Jesus’ blood. J 

I will not detain the reader with an account of the hopes 
and fears in which he indulged during the remainder of 
his existence; I say fears, for there were times when a 
consciousness of sin, still clinging to its former vassal, 
would make him doubt even the mercies cf his heavenly 
parent ; but these doubts were of short duration, and only 
made him more determined in the strength of God to re- 
sist temptation, lest, after all, Satan should get possession 
of his soul. 

Let us hasten toghe conclusion of his story. After lin- 
gering for some weeks under his disease, contrary to all 
expectation, he partially recovered, and with a heart new 
warmed with holy feelings, departed for his distant friends, 
in whose arms he sought to die. The emotions which the 
sick man experienced while parting with the faithful min- 
ister, he alone might have properly described, because he 
only could have felt them. Of course there was in his 
bosom that mingling of gratitude and love, the evidence of 
which forms one of the greatest earthly rewards of him who 
here labors to bring souls to a knowledge of saving truth. 
In these dispositions the young man embarked on board a 
vessel ; but not many weeks elapsed before information 
was received of his death at sea. ‘I have good reason to 
believe,” wrote a clergyman who was a fellow passenger, 
and attended him in his last moments, “‘ that he died with 
satisfactory conviction that God had deigned to hear his 
prayers, and in full expectation of a blessed immortality.” 


eer 


BLESSINGS. 
The greatest pleasure of life is love; the greatest treasnre, 
contentment ; the greatest possession is health ; the greatest ease 
is sleep, and the best medicine, is a true friend. 
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Morality. 








SO FOUND IS WORSE THAN LOST. 


A SKETCH. 


Not long ago a middle aged man, quite tidily dressed, 
might have been seen in one of our groggeries, offering in 
exchange for liquor a beautifully bound pocket Bible. 
The book bore evidences of having been much used, for 
on the corners of the leaves the gilt appeared dingy, and 
two or three places on the cover had become slightly 
sratched. It was so unusual an object of barter, that [ 
watched with considerable anxiety to see if the trafficker 
would make any scruples about receiving it. The cus- 
tomer, whom I will call Mr. A. though once quite well off 
in the world, had become so much reduced that he often 
found it difficult to obtain means sufficient to purchase his 
daily potations. He had never been known to steal; but 
the trafficker had every reason to believe that he did not 
rightfully come in possession of the pocket Bible. No 
questions were asked, however, and except a short mum- 
bling, which I supposed to be about the quantity of liquor 
to be given for the Bible, not a syllable was heard. The 
beautiful gem of heaven was placed on the counter, and 
into a small glass bottle which Mr. A. drew from his coat 
pocket, was poured a pint and a half of new rum—when 
he turned to the door and passed out of sight. 

The grog-seller quickly removed the Bible from the 
counter, and placed it in a mouldy cigar box, on one of 
his shelves. 

I never befure saw Mr. A., but had heard as before stat- 
ed, that he had experienced reverses in consequence of a 
too frequent use of intoxicating liquors. I felt a curiosity 
to know. more of him, and so left the hateful groggery and 
bent my steps in the direction he was seen to proceed on 
leaving the shop. 1 somehow missed him, and had come 
nearly to his miserable dwelling, when a fine, intelligent 
looking girl, but apparently much dejected, met me and in- 
quired if I had seen or passed any one on the way, whom 
I supposed might be her father, I questioned her respect- 
ing his dress, &c. and was at once satisfied that the indi- 
vidual who had exchanged the beautifully boand pocket 
Bible for rum was the person sought. I remarked that I 
had seen such a dressed man in the small grocery of Mr. 
B. and that he had sometime before left, and bent his 
course homeward, Her eyes filled with tears, and her agi- 
tation seemed intense, so much so that I ventured to in- 
quire its cause ; but she seemed unwilling to make any 
disclosures respecting her parent’s weakness, and answer- 
ed only by burying her face in her pale, thin hands, and 
giving vent to the feelings she could not repress. It was 
near nightfall, and I returned with the dutiful one in search 
of her erring parent. We came nearly to the groggery, 
which he had some hours previously left, before any trace 
of him could be found. At first we discovered his hat by 
the road-side—a short distance therefrom we found the 
same glass bottle that had received the pint and a half of 
rum; nearly emptied—and a few steps off, in a small 
ditch, lay the stiflened corpse of the once temperate and 
happy Mr. A. He had taken too much, and though the 
water was scarcely a foot in depth, he had not strength 
sufficient to recover from his fall. The poor girl had been 
looking on the other side, supposing he might be near 
where his hat had been found, and before she saw what I 
was about, I had borne the body to a slight elevation of 
ground hard by; but scarce had I succeeded in removing 
the body before the girl was at my side—and I pray God 
I may never behold another such a meeting of parent and 
child. She fell upon his bosom—but it was cold! She 
kissed his lipsp—but received no answering kiss! She 
called—but he was beyond the reach of her young voice! 
“Oh my father—my dear father !’? ‘These were her words. 
But in a moment her voice was still. ‘The shock was too 
severe, and she had fainted under it. I raised her in my 
arms and bore her to the nearest dwelling, where under 
kindly treatment she soon revived—while with a neighbor 
or two I returned to remove the corpse to the low building 
that had so lately been its habitation. Lucy, for that was 
her name, soon followed, in company with weeping friends. 
And well was it that they wept—that she wept—for she 
was an only daughter, and her mother had a few months 
before died of a broken heart. 

I need only add, that Lucy had missed her much prized 
Bible before I met her in search of her erring parent. She 
feared its fate. But I afterwards learned that she redeem- 
ed it with six baskets of strawberries and a beautiful gera- 
nium, the latter of which, with the little pocket Bible, had 
been bequeathed to her by her deceased mother.— Norwich 
Spectator. 








Religion. 








ANECDOTE OF REV. ROWLAND HILL. 


FROM AN EYE-WITNESS. 


After Mr. Hill preached for the Missionary Society in 
Princes Street Chapel, Davenport, two tall, venerable look- 
ing men, upwards of seventy years of age, appeared at the 
vestry door. After a short pause, they entered, arm-in- 
arm, and advanced towards Mr. Hill, when one of them 
with some degree of trepidation, inquired, “ Sir, will you 
Permit two old sinners to have the honor to shake you by 
the hand?” He replied with some reserve, ‘“ Yes, Sir ;”” 
when one of the gentlemen took his hand, kissed it, bath- 


ed it with tears, and said, ‘‘ Sir, do you remember preach- 
ing on the spot where this chapel now stands, fifty years 
ago?” ‘Yes, I do,” was the reply. The old man then 
proceeded to say, ‘‘ O, Sir, never can the dear friend who 
has hold of my arm, or myself, forget that sermon. We 
were then two careless young men in his majesty’s dock 
yard, posting to destruction as fast as time and sin could 
carry us thither. Having heard that a young clergyman® 
was to preach out of doors, we determined to go and have 
some fun; we loaded our pockets with stones, intending to 
pelt you; but, sir, when you arrived, our courage failed ; 
and as soon as you engaged in prayer, we were so deeply 
impressed, that we looked at each other and trembled. 
When you named your text, and began to speak, the word 
came with power to our hearts; the tears rolled down our 
cheeks; we put our hands into our pockets, and dropped 
the stones oye after another, until they were all gone; for 
God had taken away the stone from our hearts. When the 
sermon was over, we retired; but our hearts were too full 
to speak until we came near our lodgings, when my friend 
at my elbow said, ‘‘ John, this will not do, we are both 
wrong. Good night.’ This was all he could utter. He 
retired to his apartment, Ito mine ; but neither of us dared 
to go to bed, lest we should wake in hell. From that 
time, Sir, we humbly hope we were converted to God, 
who, of his infinite mercy, has kept us in his ways to the 
present moment. We thought, Sir, if you would 
permit us, after the lapse of half a hundred years, to have 
the pleasure of shaking you by the hand before we go 
home, it would be the greatest honor that could be confer- 
red on us.” 

Mr. Hill was deeply affected ; the tears rolled down his 
cheeks in quick succession ; he fell on the necks of the old 
men, quite in the patriarchal style; and there you might 
have seen them, locked in each other’s arms, weeping 
tears of holy joy and gratitude before the Father of 
mercies. 








Benevolence. 











A DYING WIDOW COMFORTED, 


AND A BENEFACTOR BLESSED. 


“‘T had frequently heard this village, or rather the peo- 
ple spoken of, and highly too, on account of their kindness 
and generosity. Poor, penniless and disconsolate, I sought 
their peaceful vale, not that I wished or intended to throw 
myself'as a beggar upon their charity ; but by teaching a 
school for children, hoped to be useful, and thus mutually 
benefitted. My health has failed me; for sometime past I 
have lain upon this bed of sickness ; my days are number- 
ed; the sands of my life are nearly run; but the Saviour 
is to me indeed a friend that never faileth ; of his love and 
dealings I could say much, yea very much, did time and 
strength permit; of the kindness of this people to me, I 
ought ever to speak largely; they have ministered to my 
wants with cheerfulness, and been indeed a friend to the 
stranger. One trial alone remains, one only tie on earth; 
what will become of Adelaide whenI am goneI know not, 
but my trust is in Israel’s God. All will be well.” 

The widow paused, and after some little time spent in 
prayer by Mrs. Erlington, the ladies left with the promise 
to visit the house of affliction often. That night the be- 
nevolent heart of Mrs. Erlington, already touched by the 
woes of the stranger, was devising plans to console her 
last moments, and if possible remove the obstacle which 
seemed in her way, or to tie her soul to earth. Nor was 
this a difficult task ; placed far above the wants of life, al- 
though not deemed wealthy, and having no children of her 
own, Mrs. Erlington by her sweet manners and Christian 
deportment, was peculiarly fitted to the work of training 
the youthful mind in the way of blessedness and peace ; 
feeling the responsibility devolving upon the parents and 
guardians of children, she had shrank back hitherto, al- 
though frequently urged to take some child under her 
care ; but now divine Providence seemed to place one be- 
fore her—her resolution was formed. 

Gratitude, praise and prayer, were mingled with the 
widow Murray’s rejoicing, as Mrs. Erlington visited her, 
and communicated her desire to adopt Adelaide, at her 
death, as her own child; her anxiety now seemed remov- 
ed, and “ Let me now depart in peace,” was the prayer 
which she frequently breathed. 

That hour so dreaded by mortals generally, (but not by 
the followers of Jesus,) at length drew nigh; “the hour ot 
death.” Calmly and sweetly she met its approach, and 
submitting to its cold embrace, shg whispered low to those 
friends who were around her, ‘‘The chariot of Is- 
rael and the horsemen thereof,” and then slept in Jesus. 





‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, yea saith the 


spirit, they rest from their labors and their works do follow 
them.” * * * * * 
Adelaide Murray is no longer a child, but she still loves 
the Saviour; and now, although surrounded by all the com- 
forts, and even the luxuries of life, the scenes of her child- 
hood will never be forgotten by her—her life is one of use- 
fulness, and more than one trembling penitent has been 
pointed by her to Calvary. 

Mrs. Erlington has ever blessed the day, or rather the 
Providence that led her to take charge of her lovely pro- 
tege; her declining days are soothed by her kindness, and 
her wishes are carefully studied and cheerfully met, with 
readiness which would put to blush the attentions shown 
by many daughters to their own parents.—S. S. Mess. 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE BUTTERCUPS. 


The sun had arisen clear and beautiful, casting its re- 
flection o’er mountain, stream and meadow, when Ellen, 
ever an early riser, descended from her chamber to the en- 
try, where she took from off a nail, the pasteboard bonnet, 
which had so often been her companion during the many 
rides and walks she had taken with her brothers and sis- 
ters; and ran into the garden just opposite, in search of 
flowers for a vase. 

As Ellen Bowen was the eldest of five children, much 
of the care of the others necessarily devolved upon her; 
yet never was she heard to complain; but on the other 
hand, when most persons of her age would have been en- 
tirely discomposed by the vexations which constantly oc- 
curred, a smile was ever upon her lips and a kind word in 
her mouth, for the one who perhaps, had just ill-treat- 
ed her. 

After remaining encircled by those sweet gifts so ex- 
pressive of the love of our Heavenly Father, until a boquet 
had been gathered around which Ellen could scarcely 
clasp, she was just leaving the garden, when a flower 
peeping from out the tall grass, of a yellow hue, attracted 
her attention. She advanced towards the spot, and much 
to her surprise and pleasure found that the single butter- 
cup, which her cousin had placed there three years before, 
had more than doubled itself, for, instead of only five pet- 
als, more than a hundred, formed still another variety for 
her vase. 

Delighted with her new treasure, Ellen returned to the 
house, and soon showed it to her mother, who, after look- 
ing at it a moment, said, 

** Now my child, cannot you think of something you pos- 
sess, of which this reminds you ?” e 

‘* Yes, it is like my jessamine, or rather the color is the 
same ; is that what you mean, mother ?”’ 

“No, dear, it is really no flower, but can be compared 
in some respects to one. I have reference to the mind, 
that within you, and me, and every human being, which 
enables us to think, reason, and act. You have not for- 
gotten, surely, what Pope says, 


Lo! the poor Indian whose untutored mind, 
Views God in clouds, or hears him in the wind.” 


Just think of the wide difference between him, and one 
of our intellectual, and highly cultivated men. A mind 
left to itself, without care and attention, will ever be the 
same in its productions ; there will be no improvement— 
therefore, my love, you can learn a lesson from this mod- 
est little flower, that will, or ought to incite you to more 
active exertion, that the gifts bestowed upon you may not 
be neglected ; but be so carefully improved, that you will 
bring forth fruit an hundred fold in a life devoted to the 
glory of God and the good of your fellow-creatures. 

C. E. A. 

















We have the following anecdote from an unquestionable 
source, and assure our readers that the statement may be 
relied on: 

A gentleman of this city had two cats upon his prem- 
ises, related by the ties of mother and daughter—both of 
which had a litter of kittens at about the same time. Not 
many days after, the two mothers were observed sitting to- 
gether in the shed, and intently eyeing each other, as if 
holding a consultation. 

After the lapse of several minutes thus spent, the young- 
er cat returned to her kitten, one only having lived, and 
brought it to the older cat, which still kept her place. 
This kitten she placed directly before her mother, and 
then sat down not far from it. The two parents looked 
again at each other for some time, when the older retreat- 
ed, leaving the kitten where the other had placed it. 

The mother again took up her mewing offspring, and 
once more approached her recusant companion, when the 
same ceremony was repeated with similar effect. This oc- 
curred several times, when the older cat, as if influenced 
by the mute appeal of the mother, took up the strange kit- 
ten thus forced upon her charity, conveyed it to the spot 
where her darlings were deposited, and, to all appearance. 
adopted it as her own. 

he younger cat, having thus seen the object of her so- 
licitude provided for, retired slowly to her straw, where 
she was soon after taken with a fit, and almost immediate- 
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ly died. We leave it for naturalists to explain whether the 
invalid cat was aware of her speedy dissolution or not; or 
whether what we call instinct, in the lower order of ani- 
mals, does not occasionally approach very near to what 
is termed reason among the human species.— NV. H. Cour: 








Editorial. * |e 





SLEEP AND DEATH. 
AN ALLEGORY. ; 

A child lay on a green bank, while the brook murmured at his 
feet, the wind sighed in the trees, and the bird sang from the 
hedge at his side, but all called to him in vain. The angel of 
sleep had shaken the dew upon him, from off her light wings, and 
until its sweet influence wasted, the little child remained, wrap- 
ped in a quiet slumber. 

The child grew up to boyhood, and wearied with the toil of the 
day, he laid down to rest. The angel of sleep now as formerly, 
was ready for her watch, and after throwing around him her 
binding influences, she built up before his mind, bright castles 
of future happiness, when wealth and friends and fame should be 
his, and life should be all joy, and no sorrow or toil should min- 
gle with it. 

When manhood came, his friends were taken away, and his 
heart was left desolate. The future was dark before, and sorrow 
and gloom were all around him. Only one place of relief was 
left, and that was found on his nightly pillow, where sleep’s an- 
gel drew him away from his sorrows, and united him, in sweet 
concourse, with the loved and lost—so that the light of day be- 
came a burden to his soul, and he waited anxiously for the night 
and its cheering dreams. 

I saw him again, in the winter of his age. Time and sorrow 
had bleached the raven hair of his manhood, and the years as 
they passed by, had left deep tracks on his brow. Sickness, too, 
was upon him, and suffering had been his constant companion. 
There were kind friends who hung around him, and tried to re- 
lieve his pain, but I saw that the most gentle hand and the most 
loving heart, were alike powerless to help him. To one only, 
the power seemed given, to assuage his suffering and let light 
into his heart, and this was the friend of his life, the angel of 
sleep. At her magic touch, pain was driven away, and I saw him 
lie peacefull at rest, as in infancy. But, from these quiet slum- 
bers, he awoke to new consciousness and suffering. Alas! that 
sleep’s angel could not always watch over him, and give him un- 
ceasing rest! ‘ 

As he slept and awoke day after day to suffer, his spirit grew 
weary within him ; and he prayed that a long sleep might come 
upon him, and give rest to his tortured body. Isaw him fall into 
a quiet slumber, and then the angel of sleep beckoned an elder 
brother to take her place, and gave her charge to his care. I 
waited until he should awake, but the angel of death had taken 
up the watch, and the old man slept the last, long sleep, for which 


he had so earnestly prayed. M. L. 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


“T wish you would go into our school, and hear the composi- 
tions read this afternoon, aunty,” said my little namesake, Mary, 
when she came home from school, one Wednesday morning. 

“ Why,” I replied, “ will it not do just as well for you to read 
me yours now, at home? I do not care wuch about the others.” 

“Oh no, indeed,” said Mary, “1 am excused this week, or 
else, perhaps, I should not ask you to go. But I guess you will 
like to hear some of the other girls.” 

It is the hardest thing in the world to deny a reasonable re-— 
quest, to a child you love, so Miss Molly won her point, and af- 
ter dinner, we went hand in hand to school. 

It was the last moment of grace when we arrived, and the 
teacher was just going to strike the bell for order. But, since a 
stranger had come, the commencement was deferred, until we 
had taken our seats. 

At one end of the room, sat the teacher, a good looking wo- 
man of middle age, with her little desk before her, on which 
stood an hour glass, a Bible, and a little vase of flowers, the gift 
of some favorite pupil. The scholars, whose ages, probably, ran 
down from twenty to five, were sitting around the room. The 
small boys and girls sat on little benches in front of the desks, 
while the “ young ladies” seats were behind. One would have 
thought that Wednesday afternoon had been the prescribed 
time for putting on clean dresses, for each girl had on a dréss 
nicely washed and starched, and a sprig of caraway, a pink, or a 
honey-suckle, lay in many cases, on the desks before them. 

The girls were not obliged to read their own compositions, but 
had the liberty of exchanging, with any of their school-mates, so 
there was no proof that a girl had written the one she read. 

The first young lady who was called upon, rose inher seat and 
read a composition, which I have copied for my young readers 
who are school girls, called, 

“Hore anp Memory.” 


These two lovely sisters were the constant companions of man, 
in his journey through life; without them he would find it dark 
and desolate, indeed. They ever hover near him, either ready to 
present herself, according as his feelings or circumstances re- 
quire. Hope is his most constant companion, and the one of 
which he seems fondest. She joins him in his earliest days, as 
soon as he begins to take possession of his various faculties, and, 
during the season of youth, scarcely for a moment, quits him. 
She is ever passing on, and holding up bright scenes and pleas- 


ture. Scarcely any circumstances are so dark, that he refused to 
be cheered by Hope. 

When the child merges into manhood, we see her ever ready, 
with promises of success; sometimes, she ascends the hill of 
ambition, and points his attention to the Laurel-Crown ; some- 


she shows him the more rational enjoyments of the domestic 
hearth. 

When man has arrived at the period of middle life, Hope, in a 
measure, gives place to Memory; but, as he advances to old age, 
as his hair is silvered by the touch of time, and his forehead 
wrinkled by toil and care, as he sees his friends and companions 
gathered to the grave, Hope seems to tell him that he, too, may 


his years still increase, and his days are far spent, he finds that 
Memory is almost gone, and Hope, alone remains, to light his 
path to the grave. 

A little child does not need, and, indeed, cannot have the ser- 
vices of Memory, but, when the sands of his life have been for a 
few years running, she sometimes leads him gently back, and 
shows him past events, as distant and pleasant dreams. Every 
day, something new is recorded on the tablet of Memory, and each 
bright event is choicely treasured to enliven his after years, when 
Time shall have obliterated every unpleasant circumstance, con- 
nected with them, and distance shall have thrown around them 
a soft and hallowed light. 

A creature like-man, so dependant for happiness, upon Hope 
and Memory, should be careiul so to live, that the actions of his 
life may be reviewed with pleasure by the aid of the latter, and 
so to place his affections, that he may be cheered by “ Hope be- 
yond the grave.” 

When Cary Alden, as Mary called the girl who read this com- 
position had finished, the teacher called upon the next scholar, 
in alphabetical order, to read. She was twice spoken to before 
she arose from her seat, and when she finally got up, she said 
that she had not written a composition. Miss Butler the teacher, 
looked very cross, and the girls seemed astonished and amused, 
but the matter was finally finished, by the teacher telling her un- 
ruly scholar to put on her bonnet and go home, not so much be- 
cause she failed to write, as for neglecting to get an excuse. 

The next composition, which we did hear, we may give an ac- 
count of next week. 











Variety. 


GOOD FRUIT FROM A GOOD TREE. 


A gentleman with his little daughter, returning one Sunday af- 
ternoon from a visit to me, whilst sick, was overtaken by a show- 
er of rain; both being extremely delicate and fearful of getting 
wet, hesitated for a moment what to do. A little boy came to- 
wards them with an umbrella, and the gentleman spoke to him, 
“ My little lad, will you give us shelter under your umbrella?” 
“Oh, yes, sir,” said the little boy, “take it with pleasure, and 
you and the little lady go under it. I am not afraid of the rain.” 
Tho gentleman urged the boy to walk closely by them, and they 
could all be protected ; he politely refused, saying the rain would 
not hurt him, and he would walk along behind them. The gen- 
tleman became interested in this little boy, and asked him many 
questions, all of which he answered promptly and politely. He 
informed the gentleman that he was just on his way from Sun- 
day School, and gave him an interesting atcount of his school 
and class. The gentleman reached his house, after walking a 
considerable distance, and returned the little boy his umbrella 
with many thanks. Now, although this gentleman had one or 
two carriages and many servants, he was here obliged to ask a 
favor of this little Sunday School boy. In returning the umbre]- 
la, the gentleman put some money into the boy’s hand, as a re- 
ward for his kindness and manly behaviour. The little boy’s 
countenance brightened up, and with an ecstacy of joy beaming 
in his eyes, said, “ Thank you, sir! now I see how true it is, 
what my teacher was telling us to-day, that we never lose any 
thing by doing a good action. All the boys in our class gave 
money to our teacher to-day, to help to build our new Sunday 
School room, and I had not even a single cent to give, for my 
mother is too poor, but I am glad now, because I can give this 
money to my teacher next Sunday to help to build it. Now 1 
know that we don’t lose anything by being kind to others.” After 
again thanking the gentleman, the little boy ran off with a bright 
and happy heart. I have since, by accident, ascertained that this 
little boy, though only ten years of age, helps, by his daily labor, 
to support a poor widowed mother, and her four little children: 
He has been going to Sunday School since he was three years 
old, and is now always anxious for the hour of Sunday School to 
arrive.—Youth’s Penny Gazette. 


WORDS IN SEASON. 


A happier illustration of the wonderful character of the Bible, 
and the facility with which even a child may answer by it, the 
greatest of questions, and solve the sublimest of mysteries, was 
perhaps never given, than at an examination of a deaf and dumb 
institution, some years ago, in London. 

A little boy was asked in writing, “Who made the world ?” 

He took the chalk, and wrote underneath the question, “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

The clergyman then inquired in a similar manner, “ Why did 
Jesus Christ come into the world »” 

A smile of delight and gratitude rested on the countenance of 
the little fellow as he wrote, “This is a faithful saying, and wor- 
thy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners.” 

A third was proposed, evidently adapted to call his most pow- 
erful feelings into exercise, “ Why were you born deaf and dumb, 
when I can hear and speak ?” . 

“ Never,” said an eye-witness, “shall I forget the look of res- 
ignation which sat upon his countenance, as he took the chalk 
and wrote, “Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight.”—S. S. Advocate. 





ures, causing him to forget the present, in anticipation of the fu- | 


: struck back again. 
| in the scuffle, Eugene took a long sharp knife from his pocke; 
, and stabbed Augustus so that he died in a few moments. 
: Augustus lost his life, and Eugene became a murderer, merely jp 
: decide whose turu it was to spin a top.” 


leave this world, and points to brighter realms beyond—and, as | 





CHILDREN SHOULD NOT QUARREL. : 


Trifling quarrels among children, often lead to serious cons) 
quences. “T'wo boys in a southern city, named Augustus ay) 
Eugene, were playing top. They had but one top, which the 
spun alternately. At first they played very pleasantly, but soo, 
they became angry, and began to speak unkindly. Eugene sajj 


, “It is my turn to whirl the top.” “No it is not, it is mine,” sqjj 
times, she appears in the form of the miser’s gold, and sometimes ' 


Augustus. They grew very angry about it. Augustus at lengif 
said to Eugene, “ You lie.” Eugene struck him. Augusty 
They seized each other in a great rage ; ap/ 


Henp 


“we —— 


CHRISTIAN BLESSEDNESS. 


1 saw a graceful rose bush. The humming bird made loy 
music amid its bloom, and the gay butterfly flitted around jy 
loveliness, but I observed that the bee only extracted honey fror 
it. All men enjoy the divine mercy, but the Christian only de. 
rives blessedness therefrom. 





a 


Remark.—Guilt upon the conscience will make a feather be; 
hard ; but peace of mind will make a straw bed soft and easy. 








Children, perhaps you never heard 
Of little Anna Fell; 

Then listen to the simple tale, 
Which I’m about to tell. 


Anna had once a happy home, 
A father good and mild; 
But he is gone, and she is left 
‘ The lonely widow’s child. 


They have no cottage by the rill, 
With jasmine round the door, 

And wild flowers scattered every where, 
Like some, whom we call poor. 


But in the crowded city street, 
She and her mother dwell; 
Their little room, so dark and damp 
It makes me sad to tell. 


She sees the rich man’s costly dome, 
Where wealth and power abide ; 

And in the street, his children pass 
Her by, with looks of pride. 


Because her frock is old and worn, 
Her bonnet faded too, 

Alas! ’tis hard to suffer want, 
With plenty in our view! 








But Anna is a happy child, 
Far happier it may be, 

Than some who wear the jeweled robe, 
Mid scenes of revelry. 


For in the Sabbath School she learns 
That Jesus blest the poor ; 

And, that far more than glittering gold, 
He loves the heart that’s pure. 


And so she shares her mother’s toil, 
From early morn till even, 

Cheerful and happy, for she knows 
That she shall rest in Heaven. 


And when at night, she lays her down, 
Upon her little bed, 

She thinks, that Jesus had no home, 
No place to lay his head. 


Children, amid your happy homes, 
Where love and plenty dwell, 

Come learn to love your Saviour’s name, 
Like little Anna Fell. V. G. R, 

The Myrtle. 
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GRIEVE NOT THY FATHER, AS LONG AS HE LIVETH. 
BY MRS. L, H. SIGOURNEY. 


Ah! grieve him not whose silver hairs 
Thin o’er his wasted temples stray, 

Grieve not thy sire when time impairs 
The glory of his manhood’s sway. 


His tottering steps with reverence aid,— 
Bind his wan brow with honor’s wreath ; 
And let his deafened ear be made 
The harp where filial love shall breathe. 


What though his pausing mind partake 
The evils of its house of clay,— 

Though wearied, blinded memory break 
The casket where her treasures lay : 


Still with prompt arm his burdens bear, 
* Bring heavenly balms his wounds to heal, 
And with affection’s watchful care, 

The error, that thou mark’st conceal. 


Know’st thou how oft these powerless arms 
Have clasped thee to his shielding breast, 
When infant woes, or childish harms, 
Thy weak, unguarded soul distrest ? ° 


Know’st thou how oft these accents strove 
Thine uninstructed mind to aid? 

How oft a parent’s prayer of love, 
Hath pierced dense midnight’s darkest shade? 


Grieve not thy father till he die, 

Lest, when he sleeps in earth’s cold breast, 
The record of his latest sigh, 

Should prove a dagger to thy rest. 


For if this holiest debt of love 
Forgotten or despised should be, 

He, whom thou call’st thy Sire above, 
Will bend a Judge’s frown on thee. 
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